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SOME 
PRIMARY STRAWS 


by CARROLL GRAFTON 


The outcome of the present Republican primary 
in New Hampshire is likely to have an important 
bearing on at least one state policy for some time to 
come. That is whether the precedent of seventy-five 
years fixing a two years’ tenure for a governor and 
for fifty years or more of one term is to be continued 
or join the other discarded customs established by 
previous generations of sturdy Granite State citizenry. 
Up to six years ago the one-term policy. was accepted 
as surely a settled fixture as the Old Man of the 
Mountain. During the last six years two attempts to 
break away from the precedent have been made and 
both defeated. A third attempt is now being made 
and the issue in all probability will be decided def- 
initely on the ninth of September, so far as the pres- 
ent generation is concerned. 

In 1924 the Democratic party insisted that Fred 
H. Brown, then serving as governor, and presumed 
to be the best vote-getter the minority party had, 
should run again and he was renominated without 
opposition. At that time it was believed Governor 
Brown yielded to the solicitations of his party lead- 
ers against his personal inclination. He was originally 
sought to stand for the United States Senate against 
Senator Henry W. Keyes in recognition of the long 
standing one-term precedent, but Governor Brown 
apparently shared the belief of his associates that the 
Democrats had a good chance to win the election and 
as he did not choose to leave New Hampshire for 
six years, he finally, and reluctantly, consented to be 
a candidate for reelection. The Democrats were in 
error about their fair prospects and went down in- 
_gloriously in the Coolidge landslide. One belief of 
the Democratic leaders was proved correct, however. 
That was the popularity of Governor Brown with the 
electorate. He ran many thousands ahead of his 
ticket, enough in fact to have insured his reelection 
in a normal political year. 

As it was, he was defeated by John G. Winant, 
who, differing from Brown, liked the governorship so 
well he decided to seek a renomination without the 
“urgent solicitation of a united party leadership urging 
'him on. Nevertheless he appears to have thought he 
could win a renomination and, wise politician that he 
is, realized the expediency of getting Fred Brown 
Pout of the picture. He appointed the latter public 
'service commissioner in place of the late Thomas D. 
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W. Worthen, who was appointed by Governor Rob- 
ert P. Bass in 1911 when the commission was created 
and had served continuously until his dismissal by 
Winant. 

Meanwhile Huntley N. Spaulding, then chairman 
of the State Board of Education and with an excep- 
tionally good record as food administrator during the 
World War, had announced his candidacy for the 
governorship nomination, on the assumption that 
Winant would be content with the customary one 
term and that he would oppose Senator George H. 
Moses for the senatorial nomination if he ran for any 
office. Governor Charles W. Tobey had been showing 
a strong inclination to be a candidate against Spauld- 
ing, but when Winant finally made known his plan to 
seek a renomination, Tobey quietly subsided and de- 
ferred his bid to two years later. It is history now 
that Winant was refused the endorsement of his ad- 
ministration he asked of the people, Spaulding win- 
ning the nomination and the election handily. 

Just how much the second term issue figured in 
Winant’s defeat of Brown in 1924 is a question. It 
is due to Winant to state that personally he did not 
refer to the second term quest of Brown in his own 
campaign for renomination, but every other Repub- 
lican spell-binder was going up and down and across 
the state calling attention to the one-term precedent 
and its hallowed observance for three-quarters of a 
century. In 1926, these same politicians were making 
the welkin ring no less noisily against Winant’s pre- 
tension than they had in his favor against Brown in 
the preceding election. There is no doubt that this 
issue counted heavily against Winant. And the prece- 
dent appears to be surrounded with even greater 
veneration this year when Winant is making his 
third campaign for the gubernatorial nomination. 

This second term issue is not the only obstacle 
Winant is encountering in his present campaign 
against former President of the Senate Arthur P. 
Morrill and Dr. Hugh K. Moore. In the 1926 cam- 
paign he alienated the powerful support of Huntley 
Spaulding and also his brother, former Governor 
Rolland H. Spaulding, both of whom were material 
factors in Winant’s first and only successful quest of 
the governorship. The break with the Spauldings was 
resented by many of those who had formerly sup- 
ported him and led to a belief that Winant was seek- 
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ing to set himself up as the undisputed boss of the 
Republican party. This year both of the Spauldings 
are supporting Morrill’s candidacy, Rolland being the 
Strafford county chairman of the Morrill-for-Gov- 
ernor committee. 

That alone would constitute a heavy handicap to 
Winant’s aspirations, but on top of that he has 
antagonized the followers of Major Francis P. Mur- 
phy of Nashua, who cannot be shaken from _ their 
firmly rooted conviction that it was solely Winant’s 
coldness to Murphy’s tentative candidacy for the 
governorship nomination that caused Murphy to 
withdraw from the contest. Murphy, like the Spauld- 
ings, had been an important factor in Winant’s polit- 
ical progress, and the latter’s refusal to aid Murphy’s 
candidacy brought the charge that Winant not only 
aspired to be an arbitrary dictator, but was lacking 
in gratitude for unselfish service of others in further- 
ing his own ambition. Murphy is taking no active 
part in the present campaign, but it is significant that 
the Republicans of Nashua, four thousand of whom 
signed a petition urging Murphy to be a candidate 
for governor, and including practically every one of 
the prominent lieutenants of Murphy, are supporting 
Morrill this year. The predictions of Nashuans are 
that Morrill will sweep Nashua more impressively 
even than Tobey did two years ago, as a result of 
Murphy’s hard work. 

Furthermore there is a well defined suspicion 
that Tobey’s enthusiastic supporters of two years ago 
are no better than lukewarm for Winant, and some 
are not even that. Governor Tobey, himself, has 
taken no active part in Winant’s campaign, those 
close to the governor explaining this inaction on the 
ground that the executive holds the dignity of his 
official position precludes him from participating in the 
turmoil of a political campaign, with the inevitable 
mud-slinging that creeps into a bitter fight for office. 

These phases of the situation are outlined in 
order to afford enlightenment as to the cause of some 
of the serious defections from the leadership and the 
ranks of the effective organization that barely pulled 
Winant through in his first campaign and the further 
losses since the break with the Spauldings which re- 
sulted in Winant’s defeat four years ago. It illus- 
trates the difficulties Winant has to overcome in 
‘order to repair his badly shattered political machine. 
It likewise accounts for the confidence that has built 
up the aggressiveness of the Morrill organization to 
a point where they are claiming the battle is already 
won. 

There is ground for the confidence that is being 
shown in the Morrill camp, but Morrill and his prin- 
cipal advisers assert they are not making the mistake 
of holding Winant too cheaply. This is well advised, 
for he is a resourceful fighter and he is never licked 
until the final blow is struck. And that blow will not 
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land until the ninth of September. Winant’s situ:- 
tion is rendered the more desperate in the view of the 
politicians who have followed or studied his political 
career because the general belief is that much as he 
desires to win this year, his real goal is a seat in the 
United States Senate and that he is planning to op- 
pose Senator Moses in 1932. He is, therefore, stak- 
ing his political future on his gamble that he can 
smash the one-term precedent, for nobody believes he 
will save enough political prestige out of the wreck 
of a second defeat for the governorship nomination 
in a space of four years to be a competitor to be 
feared by Senator Moses two years later. 

It is an open secret that Winant’s close friends 
tried hard to induce him to forego his inordinate 
ambition to rise above the long-established preceden: 
of one term for a governor and to oppose Senator 
Henry W. Keyes instead of Arthur Morrill. Three 
reasons probably entered into his reckoning in refus- 
ing the advice of his friends. One is that he believes 
if he rises superior to the traditional one term he 
will enter the lists against Moses stronger. Another 
is that he is endeavoring to carry out a threat he 
made to Morrill six years ago that he would prevent 
Morrill from being governor, that threat having been 
made when Morrill refused to repudiate Moses, a 
neighbor and personal and political friend of many 
years standing, on Winant’s demand. The third rea- 
son is that a careful canvass of the Republican voters 
of the state convinced him that Keyes has a hold on 
the imagination of the Republicans of New Hamp- 
shire which makes him well-nigh unbeatable in a 
primary contest. 

The third reason probably was the controlling 
the 
gubernatorial nomination, although it must be ad- 
mitted Winant has shown himself a good hater in 


force behind his decision to make the run _ for 


politics. He is also a generous benefactor to those 
who accept his leadership unquestioningly. He is a 
man of vast wealth and he dispenses his doles with 
a free hand to those he likes and those who can _ be 
useful to him. Winant declared in a speech in Berlin 
during the present campaign, when Morrill referred 
to the large office staff he maintains as beyond the 
requirements of his business affairs, that several of 
his office employees are putting in a fair day's work 
attending to the details of his own and his wife's 
philanthropies. This ability for unstinted charity 1s 
proving to be one of Winant’s liabilities as well as 
one of his principal assets in the attainment of his 
ambition for high public office. 

The corrupt practice art in New Hampshire sets 
the ridiculously low limit of eight thousand dollars a 
state-wide candidate may spend in a primary cam 
paign. Winant was entirely justified in his criticism 
of those who fixed this small amount, for a rudimenta- 
ry knowledge of the entirely proper expenditures 4 
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candidate should be able to make in a competitive 
campaign is well aware that eight thousand dollars 
is inadequate to carry out a course of action whic!) 
will enable a candidate to get into direct touch with 
all the voters of a party if dependence has to be 
placed on paid workers. Therefore, a candidate 
necessarily has to rely on volunteer, or “unpaid” 
workers and men of moderate means, whose char- 
itable donations are not large enough to require the 
services of an office staff to keep track of the regular 
disbursements, have a semblance of reasonableness 
to their complaint that volunteer political workers do 
not come forward to them so numerously as in the 
case of a rich man who dispenses charity with a 
lavish hand. There is a question being raised as to 
where charity leaves off and political work begins. 

The foregoing somewhat loosely put together 
discourse is designed to give an idea of the strength 
and weakness of former Governor Winant and of 
the main issue his candidacy has injected into the 
campaign. Politicians are of the opinion that while 
Dr. Moore is in the fight, he is serving merely as a 
buffer between Morrill and Winant. The puzzling 
feature of Moore’s candidacy regards the point of 
whether he will draw more votes from Winant or 
Morrill. This is a disputable question and each side 
holds the other will suffer more from the Berlin 
scientist’s name being on the ballot. Moore lacks an 
efficient organization, a fatal weakness in a political 
campaign where one’s opponents have good organiza- 
tions behind them. Owing to the dents in Winant’s 
machine, it is apparent that Morrill’s organization is 
working more smoothly and effectively, and experi- 
enced politicians give Morrill the advantage as the 
candidates enter on the last two weeks of the cam- 
paign. 

So far as qualifying experience for the duties 
of the governorship both Morrill and Winant stand 
on an equal footing. Each has served in_ both 
branches of the Legislature and Morrill was speaker 
of the House and president of the Senate in succes- 
sive sessions. Winant has been governor once and 
Morrill served in the governor’s council for two 
years. He has been a candidate for governor once 
before in 1920, when he made a late start after for- 
mer Governor Albert O. Brown had an_ unbeatable 
lead. In the present campaign the situation is re- 
versed, as Morrill announced his candidacy and had 
been quietly campaigning several months before 
Winant eventually got the field cleared preparatory 
to his own reentrance. Also, Morrill was the princi- 
pal gainer by the withdrawal of Major Murphy, 
which was deemed necessary before Winant could 
become an openly announced candidate. 

Some political observers ‘are holding that the 
contest between Morrill and Winant will be settled 


in Hillsboro and Merrimack counties. Merrimack 
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county, the home of the warring Concord men, is 
claimed by the supporters of each, but all except their 
most rabid followers expect the vote in their home 
county to be close. If that assumption is correct, and 
the flattering vote given each in their previous cam- 
paigns against candidates from outside the county 
bears it out, Hillsboro county will dominate the sit- 
uation. As has been stated, Morrill has an apparent 
big lead in Nashua and the evidence available at 
present clearly gives Morrill a much better organiza- 
tion in Manchester with the trend his way. Granting 
him the two cities, he goes into the towns with a lead 
that the strength of Winant in his past campaigns 
cannot overcome, if the latter should succeed in re- 
taining that strength. Morrill’s campaign leaders, for 
that matter, claim he will carry by a substantial mar- 
gin at least six of the other eight counties and re- 
ports from impartial sources furnish a _ basis for 
strong probability that these claims are not ex- 
travagant. 

Senator Keyes and Congressman Fletcher Hale 
in the first district and Edward H. Wason in the 
second district are unopposed in the primary. 

The bitterness that has marked the Republican 
gubernatorial fight might offer some hope for a vic 
tory in the November election to the Democrats, 
were it not for the fact that the minority party is in 
an utterly disorganized condition. The Democratic 
State Committee was without an active chairman for 
more than a year until Bobby Gould of Newport 
accepted the job less than three weeks ago. Gould is 
one of the livest wires in the party and given a fair 
opportunity to effect an organization seasonably he 
might have given the Republicans something to worry 
about. But Gould did not take hold until just before 
the closing date for candidates to file. 

The situation he found was far from encourag- 
ing. Frederic E. Small of Rochester, a veteran legis- 
lator and one of the few remaining old — school 
stumping spellbinders, had filed for the nomination 
for governor and former Councilor Albert Welling- 
ton Noone of Peterboro had filed for both the gov- 
ernor and senatorial nominations, and Gould had no 
time to persuade “Hi” to abandon one or both of 
his candidacies. Gould did one good stroke when he 
induced Amos N. Blandin of Bath to file for the 
senatorial nomination, for Blandin is an upstanding 
citizen, widely known and possessing a most pleas- 
ing personality, which might have made him trouble- 
some under different conditions in his party. There 
were many who urged Blandin to be a candidate for 
governor more than a year ago, but he refused to 
consider it and Small finally entered, and had_ the 
field to himself until “Hi’’ Noone came back from 
Florida and Mexico and observing the chaotic condi 
tions did his double-filing act. 


At that. there were signs that if he would drop 
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his senatorial joke and devote his attention to win- 
ning the governorship nomination, he might have 
pulled it off on the wet platform he is standing on. 
Small has evaded taking a stand on prohibition, al- 
though his party is thoroughly wet in the cities, so 
wet in several of the larger places in fact that Noone 
may give him much trouble as it is, unless Small 
makes some sort of an appealing moist gesture be- 
fore primary day. There is a good prospect for heavy 
Democratic vote in Manchester and Nashua, owing 
to the scramble for the county nomination and if the 
voters get running wild on the governorship there is 
no telling what may happen. 

A contributing factor in the uncertainty of the 
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democratic situation is the feeling among Democrats 
that it doesn’t matter who the candidates are any- 
way as they are sure of losing. In that state of mind 
a stampede for Noone is not inconceivable, if he 
should settle down to a serious drive for the gov- 
ernorship nomination. There is a suspicion, how 
ever, that Noone is not in a serious mood about win- 
ning a nomination, and if it came to pass that the 
rank and file, as they say in well regulated demo- 
cratic circles, caught the humorous spirit, they might 
turn in and pin the joke on “Hi” by handing him an 
unexpected nomination and thus make him carry 
through his campaign work two months longer than 
he anticipates. 
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ABOUT THOSE ANTIQUES 


by AN EXPERT 


The prime reasons for this little outburst is an 
honest effort to bring about a cléarer understanding 
of desirable and undesirable antiques and to allay 
some of the suspicion so many: people harbor against 
the antique dealer. 

If you sold something 20 years ago for a couple 
of dollars that today would bring as many hundreds, 
do not blame the dealer. Remember his profit 20 
years ago was proportionally small and his market, to 
say the most, a dilatory one. 

I remember vividly a certain shop that was in 
existence about 15 years ago, where the scenery 
never changed. The same chairs, bureaus, dishes, 
tables, glasses, kettles, etc., stood around 
before they were sold. One fine day however, 
found a bureau missing and I said to the proprietor, 
“How do you replenish your stock?” 

“Oh,” he replied, “it’s getting hard to find good 
things now. Why, a few years ago, all we had to do 
was to take a load of new stuff into the country and do 
a house to house canvass. The wives and daughters of 
farmers would trade in their old things for new and 
not only that, they’d pay something to boot. For in- 
stance, if they had a nice wing chair, we'd bring a 
new chair in off the load and tell them how much 
more ‘stylish’ it was, of course they would think sc 
too and nine times out of ten we'd go off with the 
wing chair. Mirrors were very easy to trade, too, 
because the old ones were spotted with age, while the 
new ones were clear—yes, sir—the mirrors went like 
hot cakes.” 

They used to beg you to buy their old stuff—] 
remember once I was on my way home loaded to the 
gills with some choice pieces and a woman came 
running down the road calling, “Mr. HOO-HOO- 
Mr. HOO-HOO.” When she caught up to me she 
panted, “Do you buy second hand furniture?” i 
said, “No. I sold new things and took the old in 
trade.” She replied, “I’d like very much to sell you 
a table that I have—we used it in the dining room 
till recently—my children have been selling Larkin’s 
soap and we got a nice new oak table so the old one 
looks pretty shabby. The children hope to sell some 
more soap—enough to get a plush parlor set.” Well 
I went back to her house and found a beauty of a 
Duncan Phyfe for which I paid her $3.00. Kept it 
for a month of Sundays before I got $15.00. An- 
tiques didn’t sell as easy as they do now—these days 
we are beginning to get a pretty quick turnover for 
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the right kind of stuff. (Remember this was 15 years 
ago—in 1915). That quick turnover continued to 
gain in momentum till in 1927 it was whirlwind. 
The germ of “Antique-itis” had infected eight out of 
every ten people and most of the afflicted ones didn't 
know what it was all about. A dealer could sell them 
any old thing. Let them think it was the greatest 
treasure on earth, pry them loose from a fabulous 
sum—then sit back, and wait for the next fly to crawl 
into his net—naturally it was not long before the 
supply began to run short and we all know that 
scarcity of any commodity will cause a rise in prices, 





but antiques are more of a luxury than a necessity, 
therefore, instead of a mere rise in price, the price 
went a skyrocketing. Mr. Dealer made a killing on 
furniture that he’d been storing for years, and in 
turn combed the countryside for more antiques, nat- 
urally he did not pay any more than he had to. 
The rumor that there was “easy money” in the an- 
tique game got noised about and almost overnight 
the number of “dealers” multiplied by the hundreds, 
many of them knowing no more about the business 
than the faddists they thought to supply with any old 
thing from milking stools to cracked kitchen utensils. 

There are not, however, many unsophisticated 
dealers in the business today, though—many of them 
have paid heavily for their education, and where 
previously was one breed of Antique Hound, the 
dealer, there suddenly appeared three breeds: the 
collector who scouts for stuff to keep, the dealer 
who buys to sell to collectors, and the picker who 
ekes out an existence by buying to sell to dealers to 
sell. 

The essential qualities for a good Antique 
Hound are many. They must have good eyesight. 
Their powers of observation, swift as a flying arrow, 
while keen judgment of woods and cabinet making 
and proportion is absolutely necessary, while over 
all this shrewdness must rest a crust of likable per- 
sonality—plus unmitigated gall. Nothing else would 
get him into a stranger’s house where he will clam- 
ber up on a chair to squint and reach and pull every- 
thing down from the top shelves of the dish closet, 
snoop through all the rooms, crawl up into the attic 
and ransack chests and trunks, then get down on all 
fours to peek and reach in under the eaves for 
trinkets that might be lurking there—one Steigel 
flask would make a good day’s pay and they have 
been found in such such places. Not being satisfied 
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with that he clatters down cellar and sticks his nose 
into every hole and corner. Then the barn comes in 
for the most exacting survey, finding nothing to 
please his fastidious taste there he will ask for old 
jewelry, cameo pins, etc. 

Now the surprising part is this, nine times out 
of ten—a very busy woman will let her bread burn, 
or her cake fall, to indulge him in his eccentricity. 
You must admit that a stranger that can do such 
things to another stranger must possess a sublime 
commingling of gall and personality. As _ for 
resourcefulness hé has nothing else but—. 

I doubt if there is a woman living, especially in 
the rural sections, that hasn’t times without number 
answered her doorbell to hear, “Good morning, lady, 
have you any old fashioned furniture you'd like to 
sell.for a big price?” Thus starts our picker and the 
conversation continues something like this. 

“Now, madam, I buy all kinds of things. Are you 
sure there is nothing in the attic you’d like to turn 
into good money? I pay the highest prices.” 

“Well, I have a spinning wheel upstairs but 
someone said that they don’t sell so good.” 

“Madam, I will pay $25.00 for a certain kind of 
a spinning wheel.” 

“You do?” surprised. “The one I have is—” 

“Madam, why can’t I look at it? If I see it I 
can tell right off if it is one I want or not. You see 
I have a customer, a millionaire, he’s fixing up an 
old house for a'summer place and he wants a cer- 
tain kind of spinning wheel to go in the kitchen.” 

“T suppose you could see it. It’s way up in the 
back part of the house.” 

“Thank you, madam.” And all the way to the 
back part of the house he’s singing to himself— 
‘“Whoopee—I got in—I got in—I got in.” 

As soon as he gets to the door of the room 
where the spinning wheel is reposing—he stops in a 
most realistic display of disappointment. 

“Oh—too bad—it’s a small one. I was wishing 
it would .be a big one.” (If it had been a big one 
he’d have wanted a small one.) 

His eagle eye has gone over the contents of 
that room with the speed of greased lightning, and 
he asks, “What’s that over in the corner?” 

“That’s altable I used to keep my plants on, but 
my daughter sent me a fernery for my birthday so I] 
put the table up here.” 

Innocently, “Is it an old one?” 

“Oh, my, yes, it’s lots older than I am, I know.” 

“How much will you take for it?’ 

“T don’t want to sell it.” 

“What do you want to keep it for? The top is 
all marked from your plants and see, lady” (stooping 
and wiggling the legs) “the stretcher is loose, why the 
whole thing is wobbly, see that. Lady—why don’t 
you take a good price for it?” 


“Well, I don’t like to sell it—it’s been in the 
family so long.” 

“IT know, but you don’t need it any more. Why 
don’t you take a good price for it?” : 

“How much will you give?” 

“Lady, it’s your table—put your own price on it.” 

After much hesitancy on the lady’s part, she 
finally mentions the price, that she thinks is too high 
and that the picker will go his way in peace; but, 
alas, she is mistaken—to be sure he moans and 
groans, spends the next fifteen minutes to beat her 
down, but in the end pays the price and departs with 
a rare butterfly table in his truck. The “find” of his 
life—and worth five times what he has paid—( But 
she set her own price, remember.) 

Now the origin of the butterfly table—like the 
Hadley chest—is unknown, but the best of authorities 
agree that it is‘an early Colonial product appearing 
more frequently in the neighborhood of Connecticut 
than elsewhere—and if found intact is a very valua- 
ble piece. It derives its name from the wing shaped 
flaps that swing out from the base to support. its 
leaves which in most cases are attached to the table 
with butterfly hinges. The “fly in the ointment” 1s 
this, reproducers and fakers have been making them 
from old lumber to such an extent lately that if | 
found one in an attic tomorrow I’d be afraid it was 
a “plant” and would not buy it without a written 
guarantee from its previous owner, and the O. K. of 
at least two recognized connoisseurs. 


II 


Where we find one person like the woman in 
the previous incident we find a thousand with unde- 
sirable pieces, that just will not learn that it takes 
something more than age to make a desirable antique. 
Each and every one of these people are at swords’ 
points with the antique dealer because they have not 
been offered an exorbitant price for mediocre pieces, 
and put all dealers down as crooks, some going as 
far as to say they’re worse than hi-jackers, because 
a hi-jacker is sport enough to do his dirty work out- 
side the law while the antique dealer operates under 
its protection. This is a most unfair attitude, and 
while like any other line of endeavor it has its “black 
sheep” (plenty of them) there are many /onorable 
dealers that are only too glad to pay a good price for 
furniture. It is to be expected he intends to make a 
profit on everything he buys and most people are 
fair enough to want him to. I know most of you will 
take my next statement with a grain of salt, but it 
is nevertheless a fact, that some dealers took consid- 
erable loss during the antique boom. Connoisseurs of 
the highest rank have bought pieces from pickers 
that on more minute examination looked spurious. 
Consequently they do not gamble their reputation by 
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offering that piece for sale. On the other hand the 
thing purchased might have been stolen. If it was 
purchased from an unknown picker (and under the 
circumstances it. was) said picker has departed with 
the money and the dealer is technically “caught with 
the goods,” when a sheriff enters his shop with a 
party who identifies the goods as his stolen property 
and departs with it. Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred, the owner of the goods will let the case drop 
as soon as he recovers his treasures, but the dealer 
has his money tied up and for redress he must find 
the picker, this involves more expense plus unpleas- 
ant notoriety, so the matter is frequently allowed to 
drop. - 

On the other hand many an honest, well mean- 
ing citizen has had a hand in giving the antique 
dealer a black eye. 

Supposing Mrs. A had a table that an antique 
man said was a gateleg table and paid $200. Mrs. 
B next door often saw the table, but failed to observe 
its construction other than the leaves were held up by 


a leg swinging out from the base. Mrs. B, over- 


-whelmed at the sum paid for Mrs A’s table, happens 


to think that the old table she has down in her fruit 


closet, or out in her shed or in the garage or attic or 


some other uncomplimentary place, had a leg that 
held up the leaf. With all possible haste the table is 
pulled from obscurity, and with the aid of furniture 
polish and elbow grease it loses its drabness of years 
and stands out, as resplendent as an inanimate Cin- 
derella. “Sure enough, the leg swings out to hold up 
the leaf. Yes, sir! That leaf seems to be wobbily, 
but maybe the man won’t notice it. The hinge needs 
fixing that’s all.” A hurried call to Mrs. A for the 
man’s phone number, then a call to him. 

“This is Mrs. B, Such and Such a number on 
So and So street. How much would you pay for a 
gateleg table? Oh! you’d have to see it? It’s a very 
old one, my grandmother on my father’s side had it 
in her sitting room, and I remember hearing her say 
that her first husband bought it second hand from 
some people that were going West in the gold rush. 
Now let me see, my grandmother was eighty-six 
when she died, if she lived she’d be one hundred and 
three, you see the table must be very old.” 

As soon as the dealer can get a word in edgewise 
he asks how she know it’s a gateleg. “Why, it’s like 
Mrs. A’s that you bought.’’ The dealer is skeptical, 
but does not let the grass grow under his feet—two 
gatelegs in two days. Oh, boy—what a break. 

Beamingly he enters Mrs. B’s house and follows 
her to the living room, where his beams soon turn to 
frowns—(it is another of the many wild goose 
chases that are the curse of an antique dealer’s life). 
“I’m sorry, madam, that’s not a gateleg, it’s only a 
swing-leg. I wouldn’t give you over $5.00 for it.” 
Then the fireworks begin. “Mrs. A’s next door was 
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like it. The idea of you thinking you could get this 
table over a hundred years old for a paltry $5.00.” 
“Madam, can’t you see the legs of this table are 
plain? There is no stretcher, no turnings on the legs, 
and only four legs. Mrs. A’s table had_ splendid 
turnings and when opened the leg supporting the 
leaf, formed a complete gate, whereas yours is like 
a stick supporting the leg.” 

“What of it? The table is old! I remember as 
a child, seeing it in my grandmother’s sitting room. 
I’m sure it’s way over a hundred years old. It’s a 
real antique, and very heavy, mahogany, it must be.” 

Patiently he tries to explain that something 
more than age is necessary to make a desirable an- 
tique, and besides the table is not mahogany, it is 
cherry, very similar and can be finished to look 
amazingly like mahogany, because of its natural 
color and heaviness. Mahogany has more graining 
than cherry. Do his explanations make any impres- 
She had built so many air- 
castles with that $200.00. And now that they come 
crashing about ‘her ears, she vents her spleen on the 
poor dealer. The tale is told to family and friends, 
the dealer is put down as the most dishonest man 
living. She knows just what is the matter, he paid 
too much for Mrs. A’s table and he wants to make 
it up on her table, but he won't do it, the idea, a 
table over a hundred years old, for $5.00—hmm—! 


II] 


The most heartrending disappointment I think | 
ever heard of happened about ten years ago. A man 
went into an antique shop on Charles Street in Bos- 
When he 


presented to that worthy he inquired if 


ton and asked to see the proprietor. was 


there was 
any sale for, as he expressed it, ‘A desk with a cup- 
board on top.” The dealer told him it all depended 
The 


stranger scratched his head, hemmed and hawed, and 


on the period and cabinet work of the piece. 


finally offered the stock inducement, “Well, | know 
it’s over a hundred years old.” 
The dealer, one of the oldest in the business. 
had been on so many wild goose chases that he got 
a lot of pictures of every possible type of furniture 
and had them in readiness for just such visitors. He 
brought them forth and told the man to pick out the 
kind of a piece he was talking of selling, and turned 
his attention to other duties. His caller continued to 
paw over the pictures for something like a half hour, 
and finally picked one out, a very beautiful block- 
front secretary, and showed it to the dealer, whose 
eyes stuck out as big as saucers. He asked the man, 
“Are you sure it’s just like that picture?” 

“Of course, it’s just been in our family over a 
hundred years, seen it all my life.” 

(Oh, what a lucky break.) “Where do you 
live?’ The man named a small village that the dealer 
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never heard of and explained that it was 37 miles 
from Rockland, Maine, and 13 miles from the near- 
est railroad station. He’d been up to Boston visiting 
some cousins and they told him that the people on 
Charles St. might buy the old piece so he thought he’d 
inquire while he was waiting for his train that left at 
5.30 P. M. It was then about 4 o'clock. The dealer 
phoned his wife not to expect him home that night, 
linked arms with his new found friend, and at 5.30 
rode out of the North Station. It was the middle of 
February, cold as Greenland, and to make matters 
worse the train was a local. 

In the wee hours of the next morning they piled 
out of the train at a dismal rural depot. Nothing 
but snow could be seen in any direction, but the 
mental picture of returning to Boston with a block- 
front secretary kept the dealer in good spirits. He 
followed his companion a few rods down the road 
to the farm where the man put his horse to board 
during his visit in Boston. Then they started their 
13-mile drive through snow and zero temperature. 
It didn’t bother the antique hound a bit, however, 
he was on the scent of a big “find,” and willing to 
brave any hazard. Three hours later they arrived 
numb with cold at a most lonely house, whose only 
occupant during the man’s absence was a young boy 
of about 17, a nephew. 

The sun was shining brightly by the time they 
arrived. The dealer couldn’t wait to get warmed be- 
fore he saw the secretary. The minute he clapped 
his eyes on it every drop of blood in his body con- 
gealed. He turned to the man and shouted, “Do 
you mean to say that is like the picture you showed 
me in my store?” 

“Well—err—y—yes—it had wooden doors jes’ 
like this and it had little things to pull out to rest 
the lid on when ye write. I don’t see but what it 
looks very much like the picture.” 

The dealer was furious. Instead of a blockfront, 
it was nothing but a sleighfront. He almost frothed 
at the mouth, he cursed, he stamped, he swore, he 
threatened suit. He was so mad he started to walk 
back to the depot, but by the time he’d gone a mile 
or so he stopped at a house and hired them to take 
him to the station. All that expense and discomfort 
because the poor man’s powers of observation were 
of the lowest caliber. 

IV 


Take another example, Mr. J meets his crony, 
Mr. K, and after the usual American habit of wast- 
ing words about the weather, Mr. J says “D’ you 
remember that chair I had down in my cellar side of 
the furnace?” 

“Yeh!” 

“Well, a Jew came round looking for that kind 
of trash the other day and offered me 10 bucks for 
~ 
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“D’jou let him have it?” 

“You're tootin’ I did, don’t get easy money like 
that every day. Come over when you can, s’long.” 

“S’long.” Mr. K wends his way. home thinking, 
lucky dog J, just think 10 smackers, wish I had a 
piece of old junk I could sell—insurance, taxes, 
Christmas coming—$10.00 would be a good wind 
fall. Ah, well. By cracky, come to think of it, that 
chair of my great, great grandfather must be kicking 
around the house somewhere. Got no kids of my 
Own to pass it on to, might’s well sell it, while the 
bug for that sort of thing is running. That night 
after supper finds Mr. K ransacking the attic. Over 
in a corner, reposing under dust, an album full of 
photographs, a shoe box of patches (sometime to be 
sewed into a quilt), books of sundry subjects, with 
fragments of hoopskirt hanging rakishly over its 
back, he discovers the chair of his forefathers. 

To his way of thinking it is as much like J’s 
chair as two peas in a pod. Yes, sir, the pieces across 
the back are just like J’s. Yes, sir, then comes a 
pang, he remembers his father and grandfather sit- 
ting in that chair waiting for life’s sun to set. Don't 
seem right to sell it. Oh, but what the heck, last of 
my line, sit out my old age in any chair. If I had 
young ones it would be different. Guess I'll call up 
J and find out where the guy that bought his hangs 
out. 

In due time the Jew presents himself at Mr. K’s 
residence. One glance at the chair and he shakes his 
head, sadly thinking to himself “another fool’s er- 


rand.” “I’m sorry, mister, I wouldn’t buy that chair.” 


“What? Wouldn’t buy it? How d’you get that 
way? My great, great grandfather sat in that chair 
first, then his son and his son, that was my grand- 
father, then my own father. They! all spent their 
old age in that chair. If you think you’re going to 
get that chair for nothing you’re making a mistake, 
my boy. That’s a real antique chair—way over a 
hundred years old.” 

“That may be, mister, but it is not as good as 
Oa ic Sa 

“What—d—ya—imean? It’s as strong as the 
day it was made. Why just see how firm it is.” 

“What I mean, mister, it’s not so good a chair 
because it has no turnings on the posts and you have 
on your chair but three slats in the back while Mr. 
J’s chair has four.” 

“Don’t see what difference those folderols make. 
That chair of J’s was left in that home by some peo- 
ple that moved down south. Nobody knows anything 
about it, but my chair has always been in my family. 
My great, great grandfather sat in that chair.” 

“T don’t care if George Washington sat in it. 
It’s a clumsy: chair without one good feature. I 
wouldn’t want to give anything for it. Good day, sir.” 

Mr. K’s reply is forbidden by the National 
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Board of Censors so we will have to pass on to 
another episode. 


V 


Some years ago, in a house to house canvass, a 
dealer came across a desk, a most ordinary one, in a 
very dilapidated condition. The man that owned it was 
in Maine but his address was given to the dealer who 
wrote to him about its probable purchase. The owner 
replied that it was a very historic desk and inquired 
what the dealer was willing to pay. Taking into con- 
sideration the broken foot (bracket at that), and 
that it had wooden pulls instead of brass ones, two 
of the drawers were broken, besides a’ very inferior 
cabinet, the dealer thought that $35.00 would be a 
good price and wrote to that effect. In a few days 
he received, to his amazement, a most abusive letter. 
“Did he think he could steal an historic piece for a 
paltry $35.00. That desk was Gov. Winthrop’s. 
What kind of a gyp game was he trying to pull. 
There should be a law against allowing such un- 
scrupulous dealers to be in business.” 

Abuse followed abuse. It wasn’t the intrinsic 
value of the desk, he knew it was in bad repair, but 
to think that Gov. Winthrop’s desk could be bought 
for a few cents, etc. etc. — 

The dealer, in self defense, replied that the desi 
never belonged to Gov. Winthrop or any of his kith 
or kin. It was a type of desk called the Gov. Win- 
throp of which there is any quantity, and in his 
anger added that he had a good mind to start suit 
for libel. 

In a few days he received a most apologetic 
letter from the previously wrathy owner of the desk. 
He was sorry. He didn’t know anything about an- 
tiques, that desk was given to him by a man that 
owed him some money and he supposed it was the 
desk that Gov. Winthrop had used, but since receiv- 
ing the dealer’s letter, he had made inquiries and 
found that he was most unforgivably mistaken. As 
the original bill was but $25.00, he would let the 
dealer have the desk for that sum, and with the most 
humble apologies he brought the epistle to a close. 

Auctions have long been such a trying ordeal for 
antique lovers, especially women, that I think the 
beautiful old sentiment, “Greater love hath no man 
than to lay down his life for his friend,” should be 
revised to ‘Greater love hath no man, or woman, 
than to place no bids against their friend.” 

Two ladies, very dear friends since childhood, 
almost came to blows because, in the excitement of 
the moment, one bid against the other on the cracked 
iron kettle, pictured in this article, and thus shattered 
a perfect friendship. Although every woman might 
not take her antiques as seriously as the two ladies 
with the yen for cracked kettles did, it is neverthe- 
less a very dangerous thing to accompany a friend 
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to an auction. There is bound to be a_ tug-of-war 
between one’s desire for things put up for sale, and 
one’s polite unselfishness toward one’s friend. 

Then we have the person who owns the bottom 
part of a highboy and insists that it is a lowboy. I 
happen to know of four such cases. After one or 
two attempts to put them right on the matter I came 
to the conclusion that a live coward is better than a 
dead hero. 

They are all so fanatic in their certainty that 
they possess lowboys, one’s life isn’t worth a nickel 
when their wrath is aroused, and how they ever got 
that way is beyond the comprehension of anyone 
familiar with antiques. 

The highboy is a chest of several drawers that 
sets on a slightly larger base of few drawers and 
four or six legs. The top of the base has a molding, 
and the chest sets inside the molding. Naturally the 
base has to be sturdy to stand up under the weight 
of the chest. 

The lowboy, more rare than the highboy, was 
made to be used as a dressing table, therefore diminu- 
tive in size, and more graceful than any highboy 
base could ever be; which, when denuded of its chest, 
is just a clumsy half of a piece of furniture. For 
example, the lowboy pictured is large as lowboys go, 
but it only measures twenty-nine and a half inches 
across the base, while its top is but thirty-two inches, 
and the deep drawers measure five and one-haif 
inches, and from the floor to the top it is thirty 
inches. 

Now the highboy pictured is only average size, 
and across the base is thirty-eight inches, the deep 
drawers eight and one-half inches. 


Vi 


While stopping at an old inn that smacked of 
Colonial days, I had the pleasure of getting into 
conversation with a very charming woman that was 
touring with her little daughter, a child of about 
twelve years. Our talk soon turned to the topic of 
antiques, and my new acquaintance told me she had 
spent much time in England and the continent and 
seemed very well informed on the subject. 

Her little girl, browsing around while we talked, 
picked something off the mantle over the fireplace, 
held it up, and said, “Mother, what is this?” 

The mother looked at the object, started, and 
said, “Put it back.” 

“But, what is it, mother?” 

“Put it back, dear,” getting excited, “it’s some 
kind of a musical instrument.” 

I gasped and proceeded in the most diplomatic 
way I could muster at the moment, to tell the lady, 
that what she took for a musical instrument was 
really a candle mold. 











ROMANCE IN THE ROUGH 


by POTTER SPAULDING 


Stories of New England life have much of in- 
terest and fascination to the average reader, and are 
particularly appealing to those who are familiar with 
this section of the country. Whether of the dangers 
and adversities of the early settler, the conquests of 
the rugged farms, the successes of native boys and 
girls who have gone out into the great world to 
achieve success in various forms, or the return of 
some to reclaim ancestral acres to usefulness and 
profit, there is a charm and a fascination in their 
recital, due to a great extent, it seems to me, to their 
simplicity and quiet beauty. 

With the passing of the years, in the busy hurried 
days of modern life, many historical legends and bits 
of tradition, some of them stranger than fiction and 
of much simple beauty because of their nearness to 
the heart of Nature, are being lost and forgotten. 

The little story I wish to tell you today is not one 
of outstanding achievements of native sons of our 
soil, nor is it one of intense excitement, although it 
has its active moments; neither is it strictly a story 
of New England home life, although it has to do with 
the earliest form of home life in our beloved land, 
the establishment of family ties and the gathering 
about a common home fireside. 

It was a beautiful June morning of a year in the 
early history of our own state which was marked by 
the increasing activities of incoming settlers and the 
scattering of the few remaining Indians. The hour 
was early; the sun had risen with the promise of a 
day such as is known only among the hills and lakes 
of New Hampshire. As the glowing orb mounted in 
the heavens and dispelled the low-hanging fog and 
dried the dew on the tender grass, Joe Lorden, 
bearded, crudely dressed hunter and trapper, looked 
out from the sheltered location of his hill-side cabin, 
down upon the quiet waters of the little lake at his 
feet. As his keen eye took in the primeval scene 
about him and dwelt on the signs of continued fair 
weather, his attention was attracted by a moving ob- 
ject at the near shore of the lake. Peering more closely 
he saw that it was Weta-Pah, stalwart young Indian 
brave, member of a neighboring camp on friendly 
terms with the settlers of the neighborhood. 

With his canoe drawn up to the sandy beach, he 
was bidding farewell to Minne-Koh, his sweetheart, 
daughter of old Sa-So-Mah, to whom he had ap- 
parently paid an early morning visit. As the old 
chief, jealous of his beautiful daughter, logked with 


disapproval on the suit of the young brave, their 
meetings were necessarily clandestine. 

Pausing for a moment to wave a brown hand in 
farewell to her dusky lover, the vivacious maiden o1 
the wilderness sprang away up the path toward her 
father’s lodge, and was soon lost to sight. With back- 
ward, lingering glance Weta-Pah turned his canoe 
and prepared to paddle away as Joe Lorden from his 
obscured vantage ground viewed the pretty scene 
with a quiet smile on his face. 

Suddenly the stillness of the summer morning 
was broken by the loud report of a gun and the trap- 
per was startled to see Weta-Pah throw up his hands 
and fall at full length in his canoe. Alarmed and 
mystified, Joe looked about for the source of the 
shot, but all was still, and with a thought only for the 
safety of his Indian friend, whose canoe, now un- 
guided, had started to drift away, he bounded down 
the path to the shore and was able to grasp the side 
of the frail craft before it was out of reach. Then 
it became apparent to him that in giving more atten- 
tion to the disappearing form of his sweetheart than 
to the management of his canoe, the young brave 
had inadvertently struck a nearly submerged boulder 
with such violence as to throw him off his feet to the 
bottom of the canoe and to discharge the rifle lying 
there, sending the bullet crashing through his body. 

Realizing that a serious accident had_ occurred, 
the hunter, by dint of much exertion, raised the body 
of the unconscious young Indian in his arms and 
struggled with it, up the hill to his camp. Nearly 
spent and panting for breath, Joe placed his burden 
on the blankets of his rude bed and seizing his 
sheath knife, cut away the blood-soaked buckskin 
clothes of the still unconscious victim. This accom- 
plished, an ugly wound was disclosed in the Indian's 
side, just above the hip. 

Working with the rude appliances at hand and 
with fresh water from the nearby spring, the man of 
the torest finally succeeded in roughly bandaging the 
gaping wound and, to an extent, staying the flow of 
blood. Then, leaving the injured man for a_ short 
time, he hastened to the lodge of Sa-So-Mah to ap- 
praise Minne-Koh of what had occurred. Sorrowing 
and alarmed at the plight of her lover, the maiden 
returned with the hunter to his camp, bringing simple 
Indian remedies for the treatment of the sufferer. 
whom they found had partly regained consciousness 
and was tossing and moaning in pain. 
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For many weary, heart-breaking days and weeks 
he suffered from the inflamed and painful hurt, only 
at tinies being able to recognize his friends. The old 
huntcr and trapper gave his undivided time and _ at- 
tention to the care of the young brave and the wor- 
ried little Indian maid shared her time as best she 
could between the bedside of her suffering lover and 
the loage ot her stern old father. Finally, after an 
especially anxious night of vigil, Weta-Pah one 
morning opened his eyes and looked about him with 
reason and understanding in his gaze. The crisis was 
past and from that moment he began to mend. 
Faithful, loving care and tempting morsels prepared 
by his sweetheart from the meat of tender young 
game brought down by the rifle of his trapper friend, 
went far toward aiding nature in her work of recon- 
struction, and at last he was able to sit up and move 
about the camp. 

With a heart full of gratitude to the man who 
liad saved his life, he vowed that he would always be 
his friend. As health and strength returned and he 
was able to walk in the neighboring forest, many 
were the happy hours spent with the maiden whom he 
loved, secret though their meetings were. One day in 
the early fall as Weta-Pah was strolling in the 
woods with his rifle over his shoulder, realizing as he 
pondered his situation, that soon he must leave the 
abode of his benefactor and return to his own people, 
he heard a step approaching along the woodland 
path. Stepping aside into the shadow of a large tree, 
he waited to see who came and soon beheld the erect 
figure of the old chief, Sa-So-Mah, stalking proudly 
along, head bent in thought and blanket drawn closely 
about him. 

Almost at the same moment the attention of the 
young Indian was attracted by a faint rustle, and rais- 
ing his eyes aloft he beheld to his horror, crouching 
on one of the larger limbs of a tree overhanging the 
path, an immense panther, poised to spring on the 
unsuspecting old chief. Not daring to make a sound 
in warning, Weta-Pah raised his rifle to his cheek. 
took careful aim and fired at the crouching monster. 
Sa-So-Mah, startled from his reverie, leaped back 
just as the body of the panther hurtled to the ground. 
Realizing how barely he had escaped a terrible death, 
the venerable chief regained his composure and 
looked about him to see who his deliverer might be. 

Quietly out into the path stepped the young 
brave, and laying down his smoking rifle, dropped on 
one knee before the man whose life it had been his 
privilege to save. In words of their own language 
he addressed the older warrior :—“Mighty Chieftain, 
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the Great Spirit has allowed me to save you from the 
jaws of the panther that I might in that way show 
my gratitude to those who saved me and by their 
faithful ministrations, nursed me back to health. One 
thing only would I ask—that I might be thought 
worthy to seek the hand of Minne-Koh in marriage.” 
Deeply touched, the old chief replied:—‘‘My brave 
son, you have saved me from a cruel death and your 
prayer is granted. Come with me and claim your 
bride.” 

A few weeks later as the harvest moon cast its 
mellow light over the sparkling little lake and the red 
and yellow foliage of autumn threw fantastic shad- 


ows among the rustling white birches to the faint 
sound of gentle waters lapping the little sandy beach 
which came so near being the end of all life’s joys 
and sorrows for Weta-Pah, the lodge of Sa-So-Mah 
was the scene of a pretty Indian wedding. From 
miles around came braves both young and old, and 
squaws with their papoose babies, to see the beautiful, 
bright-eyed Minne-Koh become the bride of Weta- 
Pah. Joe Lorden was the guest of honor, hailed on 
every side as the true friend of the Indian. Stretched 
on the ground in front of the lodge lay a mammoth 
panther skin, carefully tanned and cured, its fero- 
cious head and cruel claws the cynosure of all eyes 
and mute reminder of the day when a proud and 
happy young Indian brave saved the life of his 
sweetheart’s father and found favor in his eyes. 
From generation to generation this little story, 
the legend of a well nigh forgotten chapter of our 
history, has been handed down, here losing a_ little 
and there, no doubt, gaining a little in the telling. 
the little lake still 


glistens and yearly delights hosts of friends and ad- 


Old timers of the town where 
mirers, speak of Weta-Pah as a toothless, wrinkled 
old Indian, who, ragged and bent, spent his last days 
about the neighborhood, living principally on the 
charity of kindly disposed farmers. Pressed for 
particulars, they will point out a spot near the main 
road and close to the lake shore where lie a few moss 
covered, weathered boulders and will say :—‘Here ts 
where his shanty stood.” And it was here that his 
charred body was found one day among the smoking 
ruins. 

There are those, too, who say that on moonlight, 
autumn nights a shadowy figure may sometimes be 
seen flitting among the trees near the little beach. 
But it always fades into thin air on the near ap- 
proach of the observer. Perhaps it is the spirit of 
Weta-Pah revisiting his old haunts—who knows? 








IN AN ANTIQUE SHOP 
by LILLIAN M. AINSWORTH 


Be you runnin’ this store? 

You be. 

Ever buy bosum pins? 

I’ve got one here to sell; 

It’s one my mother wore when I 
was jest a little boy. 

I hate to sell it but— 

I kinda need the cash; 

I thought I’d fetch it in. 


Say, young woman, be you married? 
Now don’t get fussed. 

I don’t inean nothin’ ; 

T ain’t the kind that’s sassy, and I 

ain’t young no more. 

I’ve ben a married man for 

forty-five long years an’ I aint lookin’ for 
no other woman; 
But when I see a pert young miss, like you be, 3 
a tendin’ store, all fixed up nice, 5 
I allus feel an int’rest in her an’ 
I like to know if she’s hitched up. 


You aint? 
Now that’s too gol-dern bad. 





So you don’t want my ol’ ma’s bosum pin? . 
Perhaps it’s jest as well. E 
Say, may I stop an’ talk a minute? 

You look real kind and sympathizin’, 

My woman, she’s ben sick for years and years, 

3ut she’s a livin’ still, 

in fact, I’ve saved her life; 

yes, I’ve ben savin’ of her life fer—let me see— 
fer forty year, an’ more; 

yes, forty-five. 


i ae 


You see, ‘twas this way; 

There was them Haynes gals, four on ’em, an’ 

I took the pindlin’ one. 

I pitied her. 

The other three was fat and husky, purty gals; 
they’re all dead now, an’ in their graves; 

but Sary keeps on livin’ because I’ve saved her life 
fer years, an’ years, an’ years. 


Sary had tantrums. 

One day afore I married her she’d had a bad one, 

fell right down a screamin’ and nobody, not even her 
old ma, 
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couldn’t do nothin’ with her. 

A slick young feller, sellin’ pills, 
got there to Sary’s house 

jest as she was in 

that tantrum. 


He was as smooth as grease, 

had nice, brown, curly whiskers, 

a coat with swaller tails, a standin’ dickey, 
and he had a manner with the wimmin. 


To Sary he give one 

of them pills he was a sellin’ of 

an’ quick as scat she swallered it, though 
she had choked on everything 

her mother’d give her. 

Says she to him, 

‘How much you askin’ fer yer pills?” 
an’ he replied, 

“They cost a lot, but I’m a goin’ to give you 
three or four, an’ if they help you any 
you can git ’em at the store.” 


We never seen that chap again, 

but I’ve ben buyin’ of them pills for Sary 
five an’ forty year, yes, 

forty-five last May. 


It’s took most all I’ve earnt, 

but I aint sorry. 

No mum. 

It's somethin’ to have saved a life for 


forty-five long year. 


A while ago they passed a law, 
I couldn’t buy them pills fer love nor cash. 
3ut now a feller gits ‘em fer me, God knows how! 


an’ charges me so much I’m right agin the wall. 


Now I aint sorry, 

haint got no regrets. 

I’ve done the best I could, 

an’ never done no wrong—but once ; 

that was the time I stole away 

an’ spent the night at Asa Wheeler’s kitchen junket. 
The look in Sary’s eyes when I sneaked home 
at broad daylight, 

beat me, an’ I said, I’ve ben a doctorin’ 

a cow that’s sick at Eddie Wilson’s. 

She’s kicked the bucket, now. 

That’s all I’ve ever done, an’ that night 

I didn’t do no wrong. 


Well, I must be a goin’, 
Sary’s in a tantrum, an I must sell 
this bosum pin. 
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HIGH ESTATE 


by VIRGINIA McC. BARE 


Little Emily Brown was born in Delaware, 
Ohio, on the same day that his small Highness, the 
Prince of Wales, was born at Richmond Park. So 
of course they had 
the start. His Royal Highness was unaware of 
this bond, but one day Emily meant to meet him and 
tell him of it. 


Both of them as children were small for 


something in common from 


their 
age, and Emily’s mother used always to remark on 
this fact when she came across pictures of the little 
prince in the papers. Her child’s lamentable lack of 
size seemed to be made respectable by the royal 
slightness. 

An honest and interested affection for the 
Prince naturally grew up in Emily, his girl twin—a 
quarter-globe removed though she was. It was not 
actually sentimental. She burned Vantine’s 
incense in front of his picture, as she did in the case 


never 


of the Stock Company’s leading man; there were long 
periods when she never thought of him at all; but she 
couldn’t remember a time when an unexpected item 
about him in a newspaper, or his picture in a maga- 
zine, had not lighted within her a warm feeling of 
kinship. 

And after she had read the item, or looked for a 
long time at the photograph, she always walked a 
little straighter, or combed her hair over, or washed 
her hands or changed her shoes. She couldn’t have 
told just why, but there was somehow a feeling of 
noblesse oblige in her relationship with the Prince. 

It was at the church supper when she 
senior in high school that someone told [Emily she 
had a profile like the Prince of Wales. All the high 
school seniors were waiting table that night, and an 
elderly gentleman had been especially interested in 
Emily’s quick movements. She was slight, bright, and 
mercurial, so that people invariably noticed her, 
wherever she was. But he was the only one who saw the 
likeness. He spoke of it to one of the other girls and 
they all teased her, but it made Emily rather heady. 
She had thought for a long time that the photograph 
of one of her grandmother’s, and that of Queen Vic- 
toria, were markedly alike. 

From high school Emily went to the small 
Methodist college in the same town—most of her 
friends did. The Prince was in residence at Oxford 
at the same time, and summers he was yachting, rid- 
ing, and shooting. Whenever he had a chance he went 
mountain climbing. Emily climbed mountains, too-- 


Was a 


hills really, for the most part, which were the only 
highlands available. But she thought now, when she 
met the Prince, they would have not only the birthday 
in common, and the matter of the profile; but their 
mutual enthusiasm for enduring hardship to scale the 
heights—per angusta ad augusta, as the class motto 
had it. 

After graduation Emily went automatically te 
teaching—it seemed that all the graduates of her col 
lege either married ministers, went as missionaries, 
or taught. Emily would have liked to be a mission- 
ary, it appealed to her energetic nature strongly, but 
her parents needed her, so she taught instead, first in 
the town grade school, then in high school, and 
finally, as an assistant, in the college. 

The years of her early twenties spent themselves 
in the war period, and if they were not very exciting, 
neither could they be called dull. The richness of 
Emily’s own nature would have prevented that, any- 
how, but the war brought its own excitement. There 
were lots of young men she knew in the service— 
almost all her old college crowd, and they came and 
went through the big city which was only thirty 
miles away. 

They danced and strutted a little in their new 
uniforms, and I¢mily romanced with them and wrote 
to them and knit feverishly and sent Christmas boxes. 
But then the war was over, and most of them came 
back, and no one seemed to matter more than _ the 
rest. The only one she had really cared about died 
with the flu, and although she missed him, and went 
about with the keen regret of his loss saddening her 
for a long time, after six months or so, she knew that 
her heart was not broken. 

The services of His Royal Highness in the War 
were a matter of proud record. He was in the front 
line trenches whenever he had a chance; he was 
barging into unexpected places and uncovering wet 
bread or other faulty rationing; he was showing con 
spicuous bravery under fire. Emily sighed, some- 
times, for her little untouched part in the war, com- 
pared with his. But it thrilled her through meatless 


and heatless and sweetless days, to think that they 
were fighting on the same side, and that any contribu- 
tion either made, helped the other. 

Emily and the Prince both grew into their late 
twenties without marrying. And then Emily met Jim 
Winkler. 

He came to take the chemistry department, 
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while Dr. Kibbe was away for his sabbatical year, 
and everybody on the campus loved him from the 
minute he came. 

A remote grandfather of Jim’s had lived at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, but there must have been an 
infusion of French or Irish blood somewhere in. his 
not very remote ancestry, to account for the winning 
humor and gallantry which so marked him. 

He and Emily collided like two predestined 
heavenly bodies, at a staid faculty tea, and each in- 
stantly took fire from the impact. Slight Emily, with 
her red-brown hair, her bright vivacity, and her good 
straight mind, was an incredible phenomenon to Jim. 
And as for Emily, the fact that the dashing young 
Professor Winkler was in love with her, took on that 
aura of unreality which is the atmosphere of all true 
romance. 

They were married the following summer, and 
Emily, out of the abundance of her own radiant hap- 
piness, was quite a little sorry for the popular young 
Prince of Wales, who couldn’t seem to find a mate to 
mn" 

For five years the young Jim Winklers taught 
happily together at the University. Jim had _ been 
made associate to Dr. Kibbe on the doctor’s return, 


suit him, 


and was to have the department on the older man’s 
retirement. Dr. Kibbe was grooming him with affec- 
tionate care for the post. And Emily taught on, sim- 
ply because they had no children during that time. 
But the Jeff came—named 
Thomas Jefferson for Emily’s father who was a col- 
lateral descendant of the great drafter. And he was 
born the same month that the Prince of Wales’ en 
gagement was announced. [mily felt that to be fit- 


sixth year baby 


ting, though it gave her a small pang somehow to 
have the Prince marry at all. 

Now Emily was glad to stay at home, and went 
contentedly if a little wearily through the daily rou- 
tine that is made up of housekeeping and the care of 
a small child. 

The Prince made a flying visit to America just 
before his wedding—a gay feted visit, as his others 
had been—and [Emily smiled ruefully as she com- 
pared the schedule of his days, so glamorously _re- 
ported in the daily papers, with her own. She knew 
now, that it was unlikely that she would ever meet 
him, or have a chance to tell him of the bonds be- 
tween them—but it didn’t matter. That was part of 
the castle building of youth. She had solid happiness 
in Jim and young Jeff which made such shadowed 
dreams seem pale. The poor Prince hadn’t any little 
son at all; she hoped he would have. 

He did—a year from his marriage—and within 
the next five years two little daughters. Emily lost a 
girl baby when Jeff was three, and after that she and 
Jim had no more children. 


But life was deeply satisfying just the same. Jeff 
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was so bright and winsome, and as he grew older the 
care of him was not so back breaking. After he 
started to school Emily began to help Jim—first 
grading papers, then occasionally substituting at his 
classes. Chemistry didn’t interest her as much as 
English, which had been her own field, but it was like 
breathing fresh air to be back 
again. 

She and Jim made great plans for Jeff. His life 
was to have the solid foundation of everybody happi- 


in academic work 


ness that theirs had had, plus the rich superstructure 
of travel and world wide experience. They started an 
insurance fund for him. 

And then, that very winter, just after Christmas, 
Jim took pneumonia and died. Within ten dramatic 
days it all took place, and Emily’s life was so shat- 
tered that she couldn’t seem to find any one piece of 
it big enough to pick up and go on with. Of course 
there was such a piece, there was Jeff’s young life, 
which after the first few days she knew she could 
build her own around. 

He was charming to her in that awful recon- 
struction period. She found him sleeping with the 
great bread knife under his pillow to protect her from 
burglars; he helped about the hated housework; he 
watched her face furtively for signs of tears; he read 
her choice portions from his Tarzan books. A warm 
real friendship grew up between them quite apart 
from their affection, and Emily began to look ahead 
again. 

After she got back to teaching things were better. 
The position she had now was not as good as the one 
she had left twelve years ago, but there was a little 
income from Jim’s insurance—Jim’s insurance, what 
a ghastly thing to have to say! But she wouldn't 
think about that, she would get ahead at her job; her 
two jobs really, her teaching and Jeff’s career. 

Summer school at Columbia helped them both. 
She and Jeff saw the city with bated breath. Some- 
times he seemed too young, just pathetically inade- 
quate when she needed advice or understanding, but 
now he was the ideal comrade as they toured the 
parks, ran for ferries, laughed hilariously at Will 
Rogers, or ate bright-eyed, in a strange new restau- 
rant. They both found friends of their own age at the 
summer school and that helped. They brought each 
other foolish bags of gum-drops, because it was their 
mutual weakness. 

Then they were back in Delaware for a number 
of years, and occasionally the days seemed drab. It 
was during this time that the King of England died, 
and the Prince of Wales succeeded him. This twin 
of hers, this relation—Emily thought of him as almost 
that—was now the King. She read all about his 
Coronation as eagerly as she had read of his mar- 
riage, and as the years went on she read items about 
him still. The King and Queen were at Cowes, at 
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Cannes, at Epsom Downs, or in Scotland. While 
Emily was in Delaware still, correcting dull papers, 
washing out the sink, crossing dusty streets, wearing 
cheap little-town clothes. ' 

But Jeff—ah, he was her lodestone. The King 
hadn’t a better son than he. And Emily was educat- 
ing him, as carefully, in a way, as the young Prince 
of Wales was being educated, as carefully as she and 
Jim had always planned they would. Jeff had lan- 
guages and horse-back riding and fencing. 
times he protested, but he had them. 
summers at expensive and 


Some- 
He spent his 
well-accredited boys’ 
camps, and when it came to college, he had a good 
eastern one—not one of the big three—but a good 
one just the same. Emily saw to it that he kept up 
his classes as well as his sports while he was there. 

During college vacations they took trips in a 
Ford they had bought for the purpose, and_ several 
summers they spent in the mountains, climbing and 
hiking, sometimes together and sometimes with their 
own contemporaries. 





Jeff was a great mountain 
climber. As she watched his growing interest in it, 
Emily wondered if the young Prince of Wales en- 
joyed this sport, too. 

When graduation came it was a great day for 
the Winklers, mother and son. But the splendor of it 
died away, and they must be deciding what next. 
Emily had been trying to work out that problem for 
several years. Here she had a great tall boy, twenty- 
two years old, quite imaginative, resourceful, with 
Jim’s good looks, and her own sense of humor, but 
Well, that 
undoubtedly would come. They would have to find 
where his interest lay. 


without any driving push or ambition. 


For awhile he tried selling bonds to see if the 
business world appealed to him, but it didn’t. Then 
he took a course in flying, but his enthusiasm for it 
was over as soon as he got a pilot’s license. He 
taught school for a term but it irked him. Emily 
scarcely knew what to turn to next—she wondered if 
she had made his education too broad and scattering, 
if she should have concentrated it. But suddenly Jeft 
got a job for himself at an outing club in Canada, 
where he would be a sort of accredited mountain 
guide. Emily let him go with mixed feelings. 

He stayed there two years, loved the mountains 
more than ever, decided to go to the Colorado School 
of Mines for some geology, took his course, and 
went back to the mountains. And then, before Emily 
had caught her breath, or made up her mind to_ be- 
lieve it, he had interested a wealthy Canadian backer, 
was organizing his expedition, and planning to climb 
Mt. Everest. 

Emily taught on automatically while permissions 
were granted, provisions ordered and packed, co- 
workers gathered, data compiled, passages engaged. 
She was still teaching when the expedition reached 


India, and set up its base in the lower Himalayas, 
She read up all she could on the subject, she became 
familiar with all former reconnaissances and attempts. 
By day she believed that Jeff could do it, by night 
she doubted horribly, and mentally gave him up. 

And meantime Jeff was using his cool young 
head as well as his warm enthusiasm. Publicity and 
public interest reached a peak when the time came 
for him to make an attempt that first year. But con- 
ditions were not right and he waited. 

Then, when the world had settled back into its 
everyday apathy, when only a few—including Emily 
—knew of his renewed intention, and most thought 
there was only a new reconnaissance on foot, be began 
his last gallant determined push. Agonizing day and 
doubtful night he went on until he and his compan- 
ions were conscious only of that insane u1ge pushing 
them toward the glittering goal. And then, one awful 
noon-time, they stood on the top of the world and 
planted their standard there. Jeff had made it. 

For the moment he was the world’s young man. 
Emily left immediately to join him in India—it all 
seemed strange and yet logical. She went to within 
sight of the Everest, and was glad she had not seen it 
before Jeff’s victory. Together they boarded a battle- 
ship sent to take them to England. There was inter- 
national acclaim, resulting in one grand reception all 
along the way, and finally there was Buckingham 
Palace. Emily was going to meet the King and tell 
him of their mutual bonds. Jeff had done that for 
her. 

They dressed carefully and drove in silent state 
to the palace. And there they were: slight Emily 
and her tall son, being presented to their Majesties. 

The Queen’s felicitations were charming and 
brief. Jeff became engaged in conversation with the 
young Prince of Wales. Emily moved forward to 
her five minutes with the King. Like his father 
George V, King Edward VIII was reputed to talk 
well on any subject for five minutes, but Edward had 
a flair for women which his father had lacked. Emily 
looked at him and saw all the newspaper pictures 
rolled into one. 

They spoke of India and Everest, easily, natural- 
ly. Then when they had finished with Jeff’s achieve- 
ment he made her a little compliment on her apparent 
youth. : 

“Your Majesty, I have the same birthday as 
your own.” 

“Not really. Not the same year.” 

“The same day of the same year.” 

“You amaze me.” 

“And when I was much younger, they even used 
to tell me that I had your profile as well.” However 
she kept her full face turned toward him. Time had 
done too much to that profile. 

His smile was delightful as he looked at her. 
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“T spoiled the likeness when I grew this, then.” 
He stroked his mustache. 

She rejoiced. She had always known he would 
not be banal about it. 

Then he reminded her that they had more in 
common; that their boys were nearly the same age, 
and that as they stood there talking, there seemed 
actually some physical resemblance between them. 

That thrilled her. She had observed it, but it 
seemed so marvelous that it should strike him too. 

“But tell me a little about your life, Mrs. Wink- 
ler, about your son’s education.” 

Emily told him, simply and modestly. 

“Tt’s all been so commonplace,” she _ finished 
quietly, “in marked contrast to what you have been 


able to give your splendid son. But they are both fine 
lads.” 
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“Mrs. Winkler,” he said thoughtfully, “I am 
able to hand down to my son only a definite circum- 
scribed part of this globe. But the whole world be- 
longs to your son. He has won it for himself with the 
endowment you gave him. I think you have had 
more to give than I.” 

The long hard-working years were crowned in 
this moment. Tears sprang to her eyes. 

“Good-bye,”” said his Majesty simply, “I wish 
you both the greatest happiness.” 

The five minutes were up. 

King Edward bowed low over her hand and she 
turned to go. The gaze of the entire court centered 
on them, but the glances of admiration were not for 
the King as he remounted his dais, they were for 
small Emily Winkler as she went quietly down the 
long room to join her son. 














TUFTONBORO TALES 


by MAYBELLE BURROUGHS 


Through numerous visits to the home of Rev. 
John William Haley, who died recently, at the age 
of ninety-four, I gathered much about his native 
town. Much he told me himself (he had a remark- 
able memory to the last) and some I got from his 
manuscript, completed in 1923. 

There is so much land in Tuftonboro that it 
had to be piled up in heaps. It certainly is a_ hilly 
and mountainous town. Mt. Pleasant, which is 1,100 
feet above the level of the sea, assumes almost an 
erect posture on one of the sides of the rhomboid 
tract of land of Wolfeboro boundary. Then there is 
ihe Ossipee range, with one peak called Old Black 
<nout, at the base of which is nestled the little ham- 
let of “The Happy Land of Canaan,” where were 
saw mills and other industries. On top of. this 
mountain the leaves of the trees and bushes were 
always covered with a sweet, sticky substance, which 
the natives called “honey dew.” Other elevations 
include Copp Knoll, Ham Hill, Brown Hill, Hackett 
Hill, and Prospect Hill. No doubt in some vicinities 
these hills would be classed as mountains for som= of 
them are 1,145 feet above the sea level. In the in- 
most recess of one of the Ossipee mountains is a 
lead mine of pure metal. When the Indians inhab- 
itated these parts, they used to cut out small squares 
of it and trade it for “fire water’ with the white 
men. 

The ponds, lakes, and streams of Tuftonboro, as 
seen from the masses of earth rising above the level 
of the adjacent country, are the central standpoints as 
to view scenes. There are the Lower and Upper 
Beach Ponds. The latter is the water supply for 
Wolfeboro. The Nineteen Mile Brook is in the 
southerm part of the town. It is not nineteen miles 
long as one would think from its name, but empties 
into Nineteen Mile Bay. At the point where Wolfe- 
boro Road crosses this brook, many years ago, the 
frame of a mill was being raised, which had “too 
few hands” to support it, and it fell, instantly killing 
Thomas Blaisdell, -and injuring other helpers. In 
those days the side of a building was fitted together 
on the ground and when completed was raised by all 
men pushing at the same time on it till it was in an 
erect position. The timbers were hewn, not sawed. 
Some workmen could split a chalk line with one clip 
of a broad axe. Others would hew a stick so that it 
would be lop sided. 

French Brook, which flows along the base of 


French Hill, got its name from a colony of French 
wood choppers, who lived half way up the hill for 
many years. Another brook was called Wingate 
s3rook because its source was on the estate of Jeremy 
B. Wingate. Melvin River, Melvin Pond, Pine 
Swamp Brook are all noted for angling. 

Dan Hole Pond, called from an Indian by that 
name, is divided into halves by the boundary line be- 
tween Tuftonboro and Ossipee. This body of placid, 
silvery-surfaced water, is a one much sought by 
lovers of the line and rod as this is the home of land- 
locked salmon trout. There are several summer cot- 
tages on its shores. The beautiful villa of the late 
Judge Albert Brackett of Boston, which is noted for 
its Italian garden, is at one end of the two-mile pond. 

Frazer Moulton of Melvin Village was the first 
person in these parts to make home-spun cloth look 
less home-spun. He knew how to take “fulled cloth” 
and put a handsome gloss on it which made its wear- 
ing qualities greatly increased. Nearly every farmer 
raised sheep in the olden days. Rev. Haley told many 
persons the process of shearing sheep. A large sharp 
pair of shears was used for this purpose. The ant- 
mals were driven into the brooks or ponds and_ the 
wool washed while on their backs. A good shearer 
would deftly free the sheep of its wool without caus- 
ing it to be cut, but a poor shearer would make the 
animal bleed in a dozen or more places. 

Live geese feathers were much in demand for 
the old-fashioned feather bed. The goose was 
plucked alive, thus the feathers were alive. If the) 
could have been cut off as the sheep’s wool, not so 
much squawking and struggling would have taken 
place at the time of “goose picking time.” 

Grist mills were well patronized at Melvin Village 
and Water Village. The farmers took their corn, 
wheat, and rye to these mills to be ground into flour 
or meal. The gigantic round stones which ground the 
kernels into a powder, are curiosities in these days 
and many people have them on their lawns for that 
reason. Charles W. Haley always took his grain 
mill on horseback. In a short-sack, he would put @ 
bushel of corn or wheat and then the bag was divides! 
so that there was one-half bushel in each end. It was 
thus thrown over the horse’s back. Mrs. Piper 
complained once to her husband of the meal 
being ground too coarse. He replied, “If you can sift 
it through a ladder and not knock a round out, it 
should be plenty fine enough.” 
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Many shingle mills and saw mills of the “up- 
and down” kind, were common throughout the town. 
The virgin growth of pines have been cut for build- 
ing purpose and the ground then laid bare, has since 
When Rev. 
Haley was a young boy, he never knew that such a 
tree as the grey birch, grew, now Tuftonboro has a 
little million of them. In the “long-gone-by” times, 


been covered with a young growth. 


the shingle mill was the “‘busy mill,” for every house 


was covered with shingles on the roof. Roofing 
metals and papers were not heard of. 

Ice-cutting, then, was an industry to be counted 
upon in the winter. Men who could not find work at 
anything in January, “the thick ice were 
always sure of employment where ice was cut and 


season,” 


stored in large quantities for camps, cottages, hotels, 
and private residences, but now artificial ice has‘ put 
an end to this industry. 

The old “muster grounds,” the plains, on the old 
stage road between North Wakefield and Ossipee, 
was where the men of the town to be soldiers re- 
ceived their military training. Rev. Mr. Haley men- 
tions an instance connected with training that he 
witnessed when a boy which left an impression upon 
his mind that he never could forget for the reason 
it was ludicrous. “The thirty or forty soldiers 
marched around in a closely united circle and when 
the word of command was given, they rested and 
sat down, each man sitting on the knees of the man 
behind him, and supporting the man in front of him.” 
one of the 


Captain Nathaniel Goldsmith was 


trainers of a body of men. Many a time he was 
known to line them all up and as he stood at the end 
of the line and squinted up the length, he would 
shout “Charles Blake” (or whoever the man would 
At these 


regimental muster days, many people would gather at 


be) “is one-quarter of an inch out of line.” 


the fields to witness the training. These were the 


times when the boys got a chance to earn some 


money. They sold home-made doughnuts, “sap 


(The 
latter was ginger bread rolled out as hard as cookies 


sugar,” corn balls, and “muster ginger bread.’ 
but about one inch thick with parallel lines on top 
made by a creased rolling pin.) 

Any number of abandoned farms can be found 
on the once well-cultivated farms. The younger gen- 
eration have sold the old homesteads to summer peo- 
ple, and have gone to the city to earn money as they 
claim one can not get money—only a living—on a 
Cellars where houses have been burned and 
never been rebuilt, are yawning near the highways. 


tarm, 


The everlasting stonewalls remain as a monument to 
the hard labor of the pioneer settlers. Miles and 
miles of them cross and criss-cross the fields and pas- 
tures of Tuftonboro as they do other New Hamp- 
shire towns. These walls were made from the rocks 
our forefathers got from clearing up the wilderness 
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when they got the land ready to till. These walls are 
used to “fence in” the cattle and in winter to serve as 
a barrier for snow, which would otherwise drift into 
the roads. In these walls are many gigantic rocks 
leading one to wonder what force was used to get 
them into position. Derricks and machinery were not 
then in use. Dearborn Copp considered his task, 
every spring, was to build on his farm 1,600 feet of 
stonewall. Then there was the ugly stump fence. 
After the trees were chopped down clearing the land, 


the stumps and roots made good fences. Not 


many 
of these fences remain. 

The town is noted for “summer boarders,” espe- 
cially on the part called “The Neck.” City people not 
only enjoy the marvelous scenery of this section but 
the roomy houses where boarders are taken. Many 
and a 


half old, are built mostly of planks. They are of the 


of these frame houses, more than a_ century 
square type with good-sized chambers and large at- 
tics. The chimneys, ten to twelve feet square, with an 
entry, separated two large rooms, a kitchen and living 
room, and a “keeping room” or sitting room. In the 
kitchen always was a huge fireplace about four feet 
This had the proverbial 
brick oven. Some of these houses of the olden days 


high and five feet wide. 


are now occupied by G. W. Copp, Selden McIntire, 
John Neal and the W. B. Rendall heirs. 

When Rev. Haley was a boy the haying season 
lasted well into September, for there were no mowing 
machines or rakes. All mowing and raking was 
done by hand. In the spring, wooden plows were 
used, drawn by oxen to get the land ready for plant- 
ing. Wagons were made without springs. The car- 
riages rested on thoroughbraces; very strong leather 
straps reached from one axle to another. Of course 
all wheel-carriages had wooden axles. The first mod- 
ern wagon was bought by Sam Haley and was called 
by the children in his neighborhood “chucker, chuck- 
er” because it gave forth a sound to them like those 
words. 

The cobbler with his kit went from house to 
house and repaired the leather boots, buckskins and 
shoes of the family. There were no rubber boots in 
the bygone days. The dressmaker, who knew the art 
was 
for some time during the year. Calico and homespun 


of turning and making over garments, sent 
were the materials for the dresses of the girls and 
women in the household. 

Rev. Haley told of the food he enjoyed best as 
hasty-pudding and milk, three-bean soup, hulled corn, 
Indian bannock, rye bread, apple dowdy, bear, deer 
meat and baked woodchuck and coon. Wild pigeons 
were much used for food. Snares and dead-falls 
were used to catch them. Many families made much 
of “rabbit pie’ and stewed grey squirrel. 

Recreation was as important then as now. After 
a hard day’s work on the farm and in the home, the 
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younger generations were always ready for parties, 
quilting-bees, apple-bees, and huskings. 

At the quilting-bees or tacking-bees, large 
frames of wood to which the comforters or quilts 
were sewed, on four sides, were set up in the sizeable 
rooms. The women did the quilting by sewing with 
tiny running stitches, designs, which were used to 
fasten the top and bottom layers of cloth through 
and through. Comforters had layers of cotton laid 
between the patchwork tops and bottoms, and tack- 
ing was done by darning needles of twine or yarn 
brought down and through to be tied on the top. 

At the husking-bees, the men took part and the 
chap who found the red ear of corn either kissed all 
of the girls or the one who he chose as the prettiest. 
Apple-bees were for drying purposes. Bushels and 
bushels of apples were peeled, quartered, cored, and 
strung, always after the tasks were finished, an old- 
fashioned baked bean supper followed, then dancing, 
and seeing the girls home. 

Forfeit games were much the fashion for a 
while. “Blindman’s buff,” “button, button, who’s got 


the button,” “spin the platter,” ‘“’round the green 
carpet,’ “dusty miller,” “clap in and clap out,’ 
“copen haven,’ “thread the needle,’ “Tucker,” 


“London Bridge is falling down,” “post office,” and 
many more, all of which included osculation. Penal- 
ized parties were told to make a “sugar bowl,” a 
“tea kettle,’ or “measure so many yards of tape.” 
The most popular of all games seemed to be “thread 
the needle.” Two chairs were placed back to back; 
a girl stood in one and a fellow in the other, facing 
each other with their hands clasped and held as high 
as they could reach, while the rest of the party 
marched in a circle between the chairs to some famil- 
iar tune, as— 


“Green grow the rushes, O, 
Green grow the rushes, O, 
Kiss her quick and let her go, 
Never mind the mitten, O.” 


Whenever a person came along who suited the fancy 
of the upstander, he was caught and after the two 
had kissed each other, the one caught, if a girl, to 
take the girl’s place in the chair—if a boy, the boy’s 
place. 

The only schoolteacher of Mr. Haley’s acquain- 
tance, now living, is John A. Edgerly. He remembers 
some of the earlier teachers of the town. Master 
Coggin was one, who originated punishment for his 
unruly pupils as much of the corporal kind as those 
to shame the accused. One penalty mentioned—for 
whispering by a big boy and girl—was to cause the 
pair to stand in front of the school with one end of 
his ruler in the boy’s mouth while the other end was 
held between the girl’s teeth. 

One feminine pedagogue, Rev. Haley saw tie a 


string about a boy’s two thumbs and hang him from 
a peg driven in the wall. His toes were allowed to 
just touch the floor. Another one of her favorite pun- 
ishments was to make captive in her box-like desk, a 
disobedient child. The cover was propped open by a 
book, so he could not smother while he remained in 
this cramped position. It is needless to say the “‘hick- 
ory stick” and main strength were exhibited in ruling 
schools. . 

The Old Federal Corner schoolhouse was spoken 
of by Rev. Haley in detail for that is where he and 
his brothers and sisters learned the three R’s (read- 
ing, ’riting, and ’rithmetic.) From this school came 
five ministers, two physicians, one author, twenty or 
more teachers, many carpenters, two business men 
and mechanics. One judge of the Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire owes his paternal origin to this 
corner. 

The schoolhouse was built like many others 
about the country. It was a large, low-storied affair, 
with a gigantic fireplace, which would receive cord- 
wood. Not quite one-half the way back from the 
fireplace the floor began a steep slope, so the teacher 
could easily see her back-seat pupils. Often times, in 
the winter, so much snow and ice would be tracked in 
by the big boys that the floor was wet and slippery. 
If an apple, ball, or marble was accidentally dropped 
from a pupil’s seat in the back, it would quickly roll 
to the teacher’s feet and be a “dead give away,” and 
punishment would follow for carelessness. The slant 
of the floor made the back part of the building very 
low. Two rows of seats—one for the boys and one 
for the girls, with a wide center passage between and 
one along each wall, was the “layout” of the interior. 
The double seats were about six feet long, made 
with the seat part of one plank, eighteen or twenty 
inches in width—the backs were some little wider. 
Three children could sit at each desk, which was 
usually carved and hacked with initials and crude 
figures. 

There was a Fire List for the boys and a Sweep- 
ing List for the girls. The boys took turns in getting 
to the school early and building the fire. The girls 
swept the rough, splintered floor with a hemlock 
broom, and erased the blackboards. 

Spelling matches were common in the schools 
for “last day,” or for the communities as an evening 
occasion. The captains were chosen, usually by 
guessing the number of the page in a book which the 
teacher had haphazardly thrust his finger into. The 
two who guessed the nearest to the number of the 
page, were selected for the heads of the lines. They 
took their places near the front of the schoolroom 
against the walls and chose alternately the best 
spellers, till a long line of equal number of pupils or 
adults stood side by side along the walls. The words 
were pronounced by the teacher, and the spellers suc- 
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ceeded each other by turns on opposite sides spelling 
the words till they were “spelled down.” The one 
standing the longest, of course, was pronounced the 
best speller. 

Singing schools were another means of educa- 
tion. Charles Ham conducted one in many neighbor- 
ing towns for many winters. Two and four part sing- 
ing was successfully accomplished and many singers 
for church choirs were well trained while those with 
“no ear for music” were discouraged to vocal public 
performances. 

Samuel Leavitt, who at one time kept store at 
“Mackerel Corner,” left three hundred dollars if the 
town would raise three hundred dollars more within 
three years after his gift, to furnish a library with 
“worth while” books. This was accomplished and the 
books for many years were kept behind the counter 
in the store owned by Andrew L. Mr. 
Leavitt gave two hundred dollars toward building a 
meeting house. This was erected in 1839, 
the Tuftonboro 


Hersey. 
Besides 
Corner Church, a 
1800, 
church at Melvin Village in 1886. 
there a residential minister. 


Congregational 


church was organized in and an 


Advent 
Not always was 
Elders Fernald, Blais- 
dell, Colby, and Dixon frequently brought the mes- 
sage. When the travelling was poor for the preachers 
to be present, informal services were held with sing- 
ing, and testimonies were given. At this time, as 
there was a split in the neighborhood, some of the 
inhabitants were at sword’s point with one another. 
Uncle S., an honest old soul, often offered this prayer 
in meeting, “O Lord, have mercy upon the inhab- 
itants of this village, for thou knowest that no two 
of us think alike, nor hardly one.” 

A camp-meeting in 1842, at the grove by the 
“Old Meeting-House” made a great impression on 
Dr. Haley when a boy, for a sailor preacher, John 
Heminway, was present. 


He slept in a hammock 
hammock of 


slung between two trees. This was a 


most peculiar construction, having been made aboard 
a vessel. Dean Leathers was another man remem- 
bered by Rey. Haley. He was a man of tremendous 
strength. It was told that once when a timber, thirty- 
feet or more.long and ten inches thick, was found to 
have fitted in a house frame, “wrong end to,” he 
picked it up and righted it unassisted. Four ordinary 
men would have been required to do this. If he 
thought a “4-oxen-load-cart” was too heavily loaded 
for the beasts, he would test it by lifting the cart 
wheel clear off the ground. If he could do this easily, 
they had a fair load. 

Perhaps the country air and plain, coarse food 
made the men into athletes, for many men of the 
olden times had giant-like strength. Rev. Mr. Haley 
tells of a couple of lads. Smith, who was the cham- 
pion wrestler in a small village, had thrown every 
rival who he had “come up against.” One day he 
was leaning on the fence near his home when a 
stranger on horseback pulled/up opposite him. He 
started off with, “Are you Smith, the wrestler?” 
Smith answered that he had done something in that 
line, whereupon Jones, who was from  Ballyhack, 
said, “I have come over to either throw you or to 
lick you.” Smith said that he wasn’t in the habit of 
being licked and told him to get off of his horse and 
‘come on.” Jones boldly jumped from his horse and 
confidently strode toward Smith. Before Jones 
could say “Jack Robin,” Smith had caught him by 
the collar and the seat of his trousers and pitched 
him over the fence. Jones was stunned for a few 
minutes, then sat up and rubbed the dirt out of his 
eyes, calling out, “Smith, do me a favor?” “Yes,” 
returned Smith. “What is it?” “Will you be kind 
enough to throw my horse over after me?” The 
chaps shook hands and were friends after this. 

With a little more reflection and investigation, 
more humorous and _ historical incidents might be 
added to this sketch of Tuftonboro. 














THE HEADLESS GHOST 


by BERTHA LEAH CROSS 


The old house set far back from the road in a 
tangle of weeds and last year’s grass, enclosed by a 
picket fence with broken palings. The Channing fam- 
ily entered through the sagging gate, a tall lilac tree 
leaning against the side of the porch scattered rain- 
drops over them as they brushed past. 

In silence they walked up the grass grown path, 
Sally, the daughter, turning and taking a long look 
off over the meadow across the road from the house. 
Her father unlocked the door, As they stepped over 
the threshold, a frightened rat with a_ protesting 
squeak, darted across the floor, emitting a 
from Sally. 

“Oh, daddy, I don’t like it here! Let’s go back 
to New York.” 

“Now, Sally!” her mother protested, “don’t say 
anything to discourage us. Think what it will mean 


scream 


to us if we can stay here this summer and give daddy 
a chance to straighten out his affairs. 
Blanche Channing 


Be sensible.’ 
threw up the curtains of 
faded blue, letting the sun stream in across the 
room that was furnished with horsehair stuff, 
reminiscent of a funeral, the way the chairs were 
primly placed against the wall. The furniture was 
white with dust. Mrs. Channing blew the dust off 
front one of the books and read, “Memoirs of a 
Saint.” She smiled as she remembered the old lady 
who had willed her the cottage. 

“Poor old Aunt Hetty,” she said softly. “Well, 
Horace, what do you think of the cottage? Can we 
live here this summer?’’ He smiled back ruefully, his 
eyes troubled. 

“I can stand it week-ends, if you can the whole 
week ?” 

“Oh, daddy, that Wall crash!” Sally 
groaned. ‘Half a million in forty-eight hours. Oh, 


street 


sure, parents, we can retrieve our family fortune by 
camping here while daddy rustles another job. I’m 
game. Dick and my Ted will be down every week- 
end and Jennie is as good as a man. Come on, let’s 
explore. The old house isn’t haunted, is it?” 

“Let’s find out,” her 
“If it is, 
Blanche ?”’ 


father replied 
it will be all the 


laughing. 
more thrilling, eh, 
His wife, however, did not smile. She 
was remembering a vague rumor that she had heard 
sometime within the past ten years about a “Headless 
ghost,” who roamed over the place and that it made 
its habitation in the house. 


Blanche Channing, at heart, was dismayed. 


Swept suddenly out of luxury into comparative pov- 
erty, she was hard put to it to smile and keep her 
husband from brooding over his loss. As it was, he 
was almost insane with worry and it was only her 
indomitable courage that kept him from going as 
many another man has done, the way of a suicide. 
As a last hope, they had come to the little New 
Hampshire villege to the place bequeathed to her. 
Here they hoped to live for the summer, selling their 
mansion in New York, the cars and even her jewels 
to meet the creditors. Horace Channing hoped that, 
with the aid of friends, he would be able to buy a 
new seat on the Exchange and start over again. 

From the top to the bottom of the house, the 
three made their way. It was in the cellar that they 
received the first warning of strangeness, of any- 
thing not quite normal about the place. Mrs. Chan 
ning was curiously looking through the drawers of 
an old highboy, it the kitchen, while the other two 
were in the cellar that was well lighted by windows. 
Contrary to the usual old cellars, there seemed to be 
both air and light. On one side was a door securely 
locked with a Yale lock. 

“What s’pose’s in here, daddy?” the girl asked, 
curiously. 

“T don’t know. Probably it’s a closet for canned 
stuff. What's the matter?” 
alarm, as he saw her suddenly start away from the 
door, her face ashen. “What frightened you, Sally?” 


He came toward her, in 


The girl darted past him and up the stairs to where 
her mother was. 

~ “Mother,” she whispered, “as I stood near the 
cellar, I 
breathing. “Twas just as plain 


locked door in the could hear someone 


a long sigh, like 
g sigh. 
Her mother paled a little but spoke lightly, 


this.” She exhaled her breath with a lon 
“Nonsense, dear, it must have been the wind draw- 
ing through a window. There may be a broken win- 
dow pane.” Sally still looked unconvinced. She went 
to the open door. 

“There may be a broken window,” she said low, 
“but there’s no wind.” She stood looking out at the 
lonely view for a few moments, then strolled int) 
the front room and sat down at the old melodeon, 
trying vainly to make her hands and feet synchron- 
ize. “Daddy,” she called to her father, who had come 
up from the cellar and was talking earnestly to her 


mother, “come and hear me make whoopee on_ the 
music box!’ She was soon laughing merrily, her 
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fright forgotten. Her father didn’t tell her that he, 
too, had heard the same noise after she came up! 

They were to stay until Sunday, aiming to clean 
up the house, hiring an electrician to install lights, 
and see about an auction for part of the old furni- 
ture that they wanted to replace with some of their 
It was now Friday. All that day they 
cleaned, 


own things. 


dusted. Horace 
Channing, late millionaire, was a sight to see when 


he mopped the floors, an old calico apron his wife 


washed and swept and 


had found, tied around his waist. Sally had devel- 
oped a New England inhibition that she had _ not 
been aware of. She found she had a hatred of dirt, 
so she, too, washed woodwork and cleaned anything 
and everything that needed cleaning. 

“Come on, girls, we've done enough for today. 
The vil- 


lage boasted of its inn, an old type of hotel. “Then 


Now we'll go over to the hotel for supper.” 


we'll look up the electrician and see the auctioneer. 
We shall have to start back home early Sunday 
morning.’ His face grew sober as he thought that 
very soon they would have no home to go to. He 
had already put the house of sixteen rooms up for 
sale. 

They closed the house and went back through 
the dusk to the village. The beds were not yet made, 
but they would finish the necessary work later. | 

The sun was throwing her banners, a fiery radi- 
ance across the sky, as they drove along. Off over 
the pine woods, the sky had changed to palest 
amethyst. The evening star trembled over the tallest 
pine, followed by other stars, myriads of them, until 
the whole heavens was pricked by millions of points 
of light. As the last bit of glow was smothered by 
the darkening drift of twilight, Sally suddenly began 
to cry. 

“It’s so darned lonesome.” “T never 
felt such a lonesome feeling as I’ve got now. I want 
my ted..." 


she sobbed. 


Supper soon cheered her and her volatile spirits 
revived with the excellent food, well cooked and well 
served. 

About ten o’clock, they prepared for bed, decid- 
ing not to return to the cottage for that night. They 
felt too tired to get the beds ready for occupancy. 

Blanche Channing lingered in the hotel parlor 
for a little chat with the landlord’s wife and when 
she and her husband were finally in their room, with 
Sally to sleep in an adjoining one, her manner 
seemed Sally downstairs with the 
daughter of the family and so Blanche told her hus- 


distrait. was 
band of the verification of the rumor that she dimly 
recalled. 

“It’s a headless man,” she whispered, “and Mrs. 
Bates says he roams around on that road and _ has 
been seen by several of the villagers. Oh, Horace,” 


her voice was tearful, “I feel awfully upset over it.” 
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a 
“Nonsense, darling. Use your common sense! 
There’s no such thing as a ghost and well you know 
it. Anyway, do you suppose /'d let anything harm 
you? And yet,” his face grew sober, “I haven't been 
able to protect you from calamity. Blanche, 
when I think of what I’ve brought you 
to.” He buried his face in his hands, his elbows on 
his knees. She came swiftly to him and gathered his 
head to her breast. 


Blanche 


“Don’t, Horace,” 
thing will be all right.” 


her voice solicitious, “every- 

The next morning after breakfast, they drove 
over to the cottage that was peacefully resting in the 
bright sunshine, like a gray old woman who basks in 
the warmth of the sun. Everything seemed brighter 
and each one threw off depression. Horace Chan- 
ning was busy seeing to details of the coming auc- 
tion, the auctioneer being there for a couple of hours 
to appraise the stuff they wished to sell. The women 
finished the cleaning and got the bedrooms ready for 
occupancy. The day passed quickly and at night they 
ate the luncheon that the mother prepared, their first 
meal in the “Home of the Headless Ghost,” as the 
place was called by the villagers. The day had been 
unusually warm for the season, more like a June day. 
After the supper dishes were washed, the mother 
settled herself in the bay window with a magazine. 
Sally wandered restlessly around for a few moments, 
then said: 

“I’m going out into the orchard and bask in the 
moonlight. It looks so romantic out there ‘moth,’ I 
wish my boy friend were here to wander with me. 
The stage is set for a a real, romantic, petting 
party, but I’ve no Ted.” Her mother laughed at her 


nonsense, telling her to run along and to make 
believe he was there. 

Sally strolled out through the picket gate that 
led into the garden, passing through to the orchard. 
The gnarled, lichen covered trees were silvery in the 
moonlight. Queer shadows flecked the ground as- 
suming distorted human shapes. To Sally's unac- 
customed eyes, it was all like a fantasy as seen on 
the stage, where a place was inhabited by gnomes 
and goblins. Seating herself on a rock, she made 
believe the scene before her was a stage and the 
landscape was a setting. 

“Now for the actors,” she thought whimsically. 

Far down through the vista of trees, a skulking 
form appeared, visible for a moment before he 
leaped the brook that flowed through the orchard. In 
a very few moments, to Sally’s surprise, a light 
‘lashed in the attic window. She did not connect the 
two events, thinking that her mother had gone into 
the attic for some purpose. 

“Who on earth could that man have been? He 
looked like a what-do-you-call-it?. . .a Swash- 


buckler. That long cape flapping about his legs when 
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he jumped. Guess I’ll go in.” Rising quickly, she 
hurried through the shadowy trees to the house. “Oh, 
‘moth’,” she called as she entered the house, “what 
were you up in the attic for?” 

“In the attic! I haven’t been in the attic. Why, 
Sally?” 

“Oh, nothing. I thought I saw a light. Probably 
the moon reflecting on the window panes. I saw a 
man though, but he was too far away to try to flirt 
with him.” 

Her mother paled. “A man!” she exclaimed. 
Sally laughed at her expression, a teasing look on 
her face. 

“There are men around here surely?” she said. 
“If there’s not now, there will be when I get here. 
Oh, my, yes.” Her mother was still seemingly much 
perturbed. 

Later in the evening, Sally found her parents in 
earnest discussion and came to the conclusion that 
they were holding secret 
thoughts were troubled, but she said nothing. She 
surreptitiously watched her mother, noticing the care 
she took to see that all of the windows and doors 
were securely locked. 

“I wonder what she fears?” Sally thought. 

After an evening of desultory conversation, they 
finally took up the family album. Blanche and her 
husband were laughing over some pictures of her 
when she was a girl, with a long braid down her 
back. 

“My beautiful wife,” he said, laughing a little. 
“Blanche, believe it or not. You look older there at 
sixteen, than you do now at forty.” They went on 
amusedly looking at the strange old costumes and 
set smiles of the photographs. Suddenly she ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, here’s one of Aunt Hetty and Uncle 
Frank!” He looked at the brother and sister who sat 
side by side on a rock far out in the ocean, seemingly. 
“You know, dear, he was convicted of murder but 
escaped.” 

“Tell me,” Sally begged. “I want to hear the 
dirt about my relative if there is any. Did you say 
he escaped ?” 

“He tried to. He got on a tramp steamer bound 
for Australia, but it was wrecked and all lost. I re- 
member how terribly my mother and Aunt Hetty 
felt. I was young but | sensed tragedy. Well, shall 
we not go to bed? I feel rather tired. We’ve got to 
get up early, too, to get started for home.’ Home! 
Their faces grew sober as they thought of beautiful 
“Sunnymede,” which would soon belong to strangers. 

Blanche threw off her depression and said cheer- 
fully: 

“Well, let’s go to bed.” She went into the kitch- 
en and lighted a small hand lamp with a red flannel 
wick and handed it to Sally. 


some from her. Her 
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“Here, baby.” The girl took the lamp and opened 
the door leading from the sitting room to the tiny 
front entry. As she opened it, a draft made the light 
of both lamps flicker and go out. 
darkness! 


They were in 


Suddenly Sally gave a hysterical scream. She 
groped her way into her mother’s arms while her 
father struck a match. 

“The man, daddy! I saw a man standing by the 
front door. He... he brushed past me and _ ran 
upstairs.” She was shaking with nervous tremors, 
“I saw him just as plain, and daddy . . . he had no 
head !” 

“God!” Her father, with the lamp, dashed up 
the stairs, his wife and Sally standing hesitatingly at 
the foot. They heard Horace Channing as he went 
from room to room, peering into closets, behind 
doors and under the beds. “There’s not a darned 
thing up here, Sally,” he called reassuringly. “I guess 
you imagined it all.” 

“No, I saw him, daddy,” her voice was positive. 
“Did you go into the attic?’ They climbed the steep 
stairs and joined him in the upper hall. 

“No,” he admitted. “I didn’t go up there. In 
fact, we haven't explored the attic at all. Well, let 
me get my automatic from my suitcase. There may 
be a rat I’ll want to shoot.” He was talking foolish- 
ly, trying to calm the women who were still trembling 
with and fright. “Do you want to 
He returned bearing a small Colt and_ his 


nervousness 
come ?” 
flashlight. 
Throwing open the door, they were surprised to 
see revealed plainly in the dust, distinct footprints. 
“Well...” his face was grave. “This looks 
strange! I think you women had better stay back 
and let me go up alone.” His voice had sunk to a 
whisper. His wife shook her head. 
Be careful, Horace.” 
Step by step, with the utmost caution, the three 
advanced up the steep stairs. The light threw a cir- 
cle ahead, the rest of the attic almost all in shadow 


“We're coming. 


as the moon was not yet up. The attic smelled musty 
and was airless and hot. Suddenly the father gave 
an exclamation. 

“Look, Blanche! There’s a trapdoor open.” They 
gingerly stepped over loose planks until they reached 
the yawning hole. The light focussed down showed 
A current of 
air came up fresh and sweet to their faces. “He's 
gone down! That’s no ghost!’ Unthinkingly he re- 
vealed their secret to Sally. “I’m going down, too. 
You girls go back down the stairs and wait. He 
won’t come into the house.” He lighted the way for 
them to the stairs, then after they were down, 
climbed carefully down the ladder. 

To his surprise it led into the locked room, the 
door of which now stood wide open. The room, as 


ladder-like braces nailed to the sides. 
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he saw with a cursory glance, was fitted up for a 
sleeping room, a neatly made bed, chair and _ table 
almost filling the room. He didn’t stop, however, but 
dashed out through the bulkhead that was also open. 

The moon was just peering up over the horizon, 
throwing a ray of light across the meadow. Far 
ahead, a figure was sprinting, running jerkily, as if 
feeble. It was no effort at all for Horace Channing 
to near it. To his surprise, as he reached and grabbed 
the flying cape or cloak that was billowing out be- 
hind, he saw that the man was seemingly headless. 
The fact so alarmed him that he dropped the cape 
from a nerveless hand. 

ace ee Te 
“T—I’m all in.” 

The figure dropped at Channing’s feet in a heap. 

“What in God’s name The man lifted his 
arms and removed a cape-like attachment that was 
fastened to simulate shoulders, to a rectangular box. 
An old man with gray hair and wan face looked up 
at him with hunted eyes, eyes of 
staring fear. 

“You won’t give me up?” he said wildly. “I 
won’t be took! I’ve hid for twenty year here. I won't 


a quavering voice said. 


fear... stark, 


be took.” He fell into a frenzy of weeping. 
Channing raised the thin figure to his feet, his 
face full of pity. His voice was soothing as he spoke. 
“No one shall harm you. I don’t understand, 
but if you will come back to the house with me, my 
wife will give you something that will make you feel 
better. Don’t be alarmed, we will not harm you.” 
face 
gray in the moonlight. He allowed Channing to help 


The old man was shaking with weakness, his 
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him and they started back across the meadow now 
silvery in the moonlight. Mr. Channing carried the 
cape over his arm. The old man talked, feebly in 
broken sentences, sentences that showed a man hid- 
ing in disguise. 

“I’ve played ghost . 
ered. “I had to hide or. 
jail... fer a crime I never done...I’m. 
old . . . now and feeble . I sha’n’t live long. . . 
They reached the house and the women stared won- 
deringly at the man. 


. twenty years,” he quav- 
. be put back in. 


’” 


“Fix some aromatic ammonia, Blanche.” She 
hurried up to her room for the bottle. Sally moved 
a rocker forward, her eyes wondering. 

As the old man took the glass from her mother’s 
hand, he stared into the woman’s eyes, his own 
growing wide. 

“Blanche?” She stared back at him wonderingly. 
“Yes,” she whispered. “You are 
nition came into her face, “Uncle Frank?” 

He nodded wearily. 

“I’ve fought to a finish,” he said weakly. “Now 
I’m done. For twenty years I’ve suffered and en- 


Recog- 


dured the shame for another man’s crime. Hetty 
helped me . . . but she’s gone .. . I’ve been alone 
now ... five years. I’m tired . .glad to. . .go.” 


He motioned her nearer. “In... the tin box 


, 


downstairs is money 
“Uncle Frank! Uncle Frank!” she 
alarm. He smiled into her eyes, then said: 
“You look . .Hattie. Bye, dear.” 
He sagged forward, his head dropping forward. 
The Headless Ghost was dead! 


said in 


. . like 
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Visitors to Manchester are cordially invited 
to visit the new 


STATE TREATRE 


The Handsomest Theatre in New Hampshire 





WHERE THE LATEST AND FINEST TALKING PICTURES ARE SHOWN 





You will be delighted with the theatre, entertained by 
the pictures and-—well, we do our utmost to provide rest 


and comfort for our guests. 
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are payable semi-annually on January First 
and july First 


Current Dividend Rate 


) PER 
CENT 


DEPOSITS 


~ made on or before the close of the third business day of 
any calendar month draw interest from 
the first day of that: month 


BANK BY MAIL ~ 


This Bank is as near to you as your nearest Post Office Box 














lanchester Savings 


Elm Street at Market 
@& «Manchester, New Hampshire. 
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